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I. 


AR in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſheltering wood, 
The ſafe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage ſtood. 


IT. 


There beauteous Emma floriſh'd fair, 
Beneath a mother's eye; 

Whoſe only with on earth was now 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 
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III. 
The ſofteſt bluſh that Nature ſpreads 


Gave color to her cheek: 


Such orient color ſmiles thro heaven, 


When May's ſweet mornings break. 
IV. 


Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains: 
That ſun, who bids their diamond blaze, 


Io paint our lilly deigns. 
V. 
Long had ſhe fill'd each youth with love, 


Each maiden with deſpair; 
And tho by all a wonder own'd, 


Yet knew not {ſhe was fair. 


Till 
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VI. 


Till Edwin came, the pride of ſwains, 
A ſoul that knew no art: 

And from whoſe eye, ſerenely mild, 
Shone forth the feeling heart. 


V. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught; 
Was quickly too reveal'd: 
For neither boſom lodg'd a wiſh, 


That virtue keeps conceal'd. 


VIII. 


What happy hours of home-felt bliſs 
Did love on both beſtow! 


But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 


Where fortune proves a foe. 


His 
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IX. 


_ His Siſter, who, like Envy form'd, 
Like her in miſchief joy'd, 
. To work them harm, with wicked ſkill, 


Each darker art employ d. 
X. 


The Father too, a ſordid man, 


Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all-unfeeling as the clod, 


From whence his riches grew. 
XI. 


Long had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 
And ſeen it long unmov'd: 
Then with a father's frown at laſt 


Had ſternly diſapprov'd. 
In 
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XII. 
2 
In Edwin's gentle heart, a war 


Of differing paſſions ſtrove: 
His heart, that durſt not diſobey, 


Yet could not ceaſe to love. 
XIII. 


Deny'd her ſight, he oft behind 
The ſpreading haw thorn crept, 
To ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


XIV. 


Oft too on Stanemore's wintry waſte, 
Beneath the moonlight-ſhade, 

In ſighs to pour his ſoften'd ſoul, 
The midnight-mourner ſtray d. 
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XV. 
His cheek, dice health with —_— 
1 (glow'd, 
A deadly pale o' ercaſt: 


So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 
Before the northern blaſt. 


XVI. 
The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung oer his dying bed; 
And weary'd heaven with fruitleſs vows, 


And fruitleſs ſorrow ſhed. 
XVII. 


Tis paſt! he cry'd-—- but if your ſouls 


Sweet mercy yet can move, 
Let theſe dim eyes once more behold, 
What they muſt ever love! 


She 
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XVIII. 


She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear: 
Faſt-falling o'er the primrole pale, 


So morning-dews appear. 
XIX. 


But oh! his fiſter's jealous care 

A cruel Siſter ſne! 
Forbade what EMMA came to fay; 
„My EDWIN live for me.“ 


XX. 


Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept 
The church-yard path along, 
The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream'd 


Her lover's funeral ſong. 
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Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Her ſtartling fancy found 


In every buſh his hovering ſhade, 
His groan in every ſound. 


XXII. 
Alone, appall'd, thus had ſhe paſt. 


The viſionary vale-—- 
When 1o! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 
Sad-ſounding in the gale! 


XXIII. 
Juſt then ſhe reach'd, with trembling ſtep, 


Her aged mother's door 
He's gone! ſhe cry'd; and I ſhall ſee 


That angel-face no more! 
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XXIV. 


I feel, 1 feel this breaking heart 
Beat high againſt my ſide 

From her white arm down ſunk her head; 
She ſhivering ſigh'd, and died. 
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Extract of a letter from the Curate of Bowes 
in Yorkſhire, on the 2 of the pre- 
ceding poem. 


To Mr. Copperthwaite at Marrick. 
Worthy Sir, 


„ As to the affair mentioned in yours; it hap- 
pened long before my time. I have therefore been 
obliged to conſult my clerk, and another perſon in the 
neighbourhood for the truth of that melancholy event. 


The hiſtory of it is as follows. 


* E family name of the young man was Wright/on; 
of the young maiden Raillon. They were both 
much of the Sams, age; that is growing up to twenty. 
In their birth was no diſparity: but in fortune, alas! 
ſhe was his inferior. His father, a hard old man, who 
had by his toil acquired a handſome competency, ex- 
pected and required that his fon ſhould marry ſui- 
tably. But, as amor vincit omnia, his heart was unal- 
terably fixed on the pretty young creature already 
named. Their courtſhip, which was all by ſtealth, un- 
known to the family, continued about a year. When 
it was found out, old Wrightſon, his wife, and particu- 


larly their crooked daughter Hannah, flouted at the 


maiden and treated her with notable contempt. For 
they held it as a maxim, and a ruſtic one it is, that 
blood was nothing without groats. 


The 
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The young lover ſickened, and took to his bed a- 


bout Shrove-tue/day, and died the ſunday ſennight after. 


On the laſt day of his illneſs, he defired to ſee his 
Miſtreſs. She was civilly received by the Mother; who 
bid her welcome -— when: it was too late. But her 
daughter Hannak lay at his back; to cut them off from 
all opportunity of exchanging their thoughts. 


At her return home, on hearing the bell toll out 
for his departure, ſhe ſcreamed aloud that her heart 
was burſt, and expired ſome moments after. 


The then Curate of * Bowes inſerted it in his regi- 
ſter, that they both died of love, and were buried in 


the ſame grave, March 15. 1714. I am, 


Dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 


* Bowes 18 a ſmall village i in Yorkſhire, where in former ages the Earls 
of Richmond had a caſtle. . It ſtands on the edge of that vaſt and moun- 
tainous tract, named by the neighbouring people Stanemore; which 


is always expoſed to wind and weather, deſolate and ſolitary through- 
out. Camb. Brit. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S the profits, if any, that may ariſe from the ſale 

of this little poem, are intended for a charitable 
uſe; it is hoped that the writers and compilers of our 
periodical papers will not reprint it in any of their 
collections. But they are, at the ſame time, left at 
full liberty to ſpeak of it, either with applauſe or 
blame, as they ſhall judge it deſerving of either. 


Ihe following lines, from SHAKESPEAR's Twelfth 
Night, may very properly ſtand as a motto to it. The 
Duke, who is paſſionately in Love with OLIVIA, hav- 
ing deſired ſome muſic to ſoothe his melancholy, thus 
addreſſes the perſon who is to entertain him, 


T he ſong we had laſt night — 


and then, turning to his friend, 


Mark it, CESARIO, it ts true and plain: 

T he ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. It is fully Sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 


Like the old age. 
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